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t the illustrations of Victor Hugo's ‘ Rhine,’ 
Original Communications. raiidan of Vietee Teen's eas 
MONTMIRAIL. ror. It offers a true picture of the ir- 


WE have lately, and indeed often, called regular, disorderly, and, in appearance, 
the reader’s pr Bh to old houses and tottering condition (though not so in 
other memorials of by-gone times in Eng- reality) of many of the streets. Mont- 
land; but in this country we have few mirail is not a place of much importance, 
continuous specimens of old buildings, such but it was the scene of stirring events in 
as are to be met within France. Acorrect the year 1814. 

representation of a French town is offered At that period, it will be remembered, 
in the engraving above, which is one of the leader of the French having tempted 
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his fortune too far, had been compelled to 
retreat in great disorder from the ancient 


capital of the Czars to Paris. Nor was: 


this all; even there he could not rest se- 
curely. Those he had sought in their own 
land followed, animated by a thirst for 
vengeance, and no sacrifice that. he could 
consent to make was deemed sufficient. 
_ The allies declared, “ They did not make 
war on the French people, but against 
N: convinced as they 
were that the continuance of his power was 
incompatible with the repose of Europe.” 

The basis of a peace had been laid down 
at Frankfort; but as they saw no serious 
obstacles to their progress, they continued 
to advance. Schwartzenberg and the Aus- 
trians marched towards the Seine, while 
Blucher, who after the battle of Brienne 
had separated from the Austrian army, 
and rallied between Arcis-sur-Aube and 
Chalons approached the capital in another 
direction. Such terms.only were offered as 
he could not venture:-teaccept: “ France,” 
said Napoleon, “ wants-peace, but the peace 
which the allies: wish to impose would ex- 
pose her to greatar misery than the most 
sanguinary war.. What.would the French 
people think of me were I to sign their 
humiliation? ” 

To him it appeared! clear that itwas only 
by victory that the evil could be avoided: 
When the Duke’of Bassano, one day, pre- 
sented himself with despatches, he said’ to: 
him, “I am beating Blucher on the map. 
He is advancing by the road of Montmirail. 
I shall set out and beat him to-morrow: I 
shall beat him again the day after to- 
morrow. Should’ this: movement prove as 
successful as. I. expect it will, the state-of 
affairs will beventirely: * 

On the 10th: of March an advantage was 
gained over the; Prussian army on the high 
road to Chalons: A portion of it retreated 
in the direction of Montmirail; the re- 
mainder fell back om: Etoges: and Chalona 
Napoleon took up; his: abede in a:cottage 
on the road at the:eemer of the principal! 
street of the village: of Champaubert,. and! 
here several of the:Generals:who had be- 
come his prisoners were permitted to dine 
with him. 

It had been a race between Blucher and 
Schwartzenberg which should first reach 
the capital. After the battle of Champau- 
bert, the Prussians fell back upon the Rus- 
sians, and on the following day the French 
advanced guard issued from Montmirail 
by the Paris road, A fierce engagement 
immediately took place, in which the French 
ware ao far Arnone y Phew the Allies gave 
up their gn of forcing a passage by 
Montmirail, and retired across the fields 
to Chateau-Thierry. They were pursued 
by the French, and the inhabitants, who had 
been much exasperated by the treatment 
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they received from the Russians as they 
advanced, were so rejoiced at the result, 
that, according to Baron Fain’s manuscript, 
they were “excited almost to a pitch of 
delirium. ‘The men uttered nothing but 
imprecations and threats, and the women 
and wept by turns: some, it is 
said, were seen reeking their revenge by 
throwing into the river the wounded Rus- 
sians who were lying on the bridge.” 

But though checked, the enemy soon re- 
sumed the offensive. On the morning of 
the 14th, says the writer just quoted, “ Mar- 
shal Blucher was on the point of entering 
Montmirail, when the Duke of Ragusa sud- 
denly ordered his whole corps to face about, 
and take a position on the plain of Vau- 
champs. Our troops from Chateau-Thierry 
now arrived ; and the enemy soon per- 
ceived the whole French army deploying 
behind the Duke of Ragusa, and ready to 
give battle. At eight in the morning the 
shouting of the soldiers announced the 
presence of the Emperor, and the battle 
commenced. 

“Marshal Blucher at first wished to 


Marshal! Blucher,, surrounded by 
his: staff, defended himself with his sabre, 
and he owed! his:escape solely to the dark- 
ness which prevented us from recognizing 
him. The Duke de Ragusa was in pursuit 
of him the whole of the night. 

“From the field: of Vauchamps, Napo- 
leon, returned to pass the night at the 
castle of’ Montmirail,” 





LAST MOMENTS OF REMARKABLE 
CHARACTERS.—(No. IL) 
THE REV. BASIL WOODD. 
“You will be with me, father, in twenty 
years,” was the language addressed to con- 
sole a sorrowing parent by a dying son— 
by Basil Woodd—the son of the Reverend 
Basil Woodd, formerly minister of Bentinck 
chapel. Some have taken up the idea that 
men in their last moments are enabled to 
view the future not ‘darkly as in a glass,” 
but clearly as in noon-day light, and to 
predict events to come. The philosophy 
of the idea cannot here be discussed, but 
in the case above-mentioned: the anticipa- 
tion of the expiring young man was made 
with singular exactness. 
It is the object of these papers to show 
how remarkable characters have met “the 
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last enemy.” This to do effectually, some 
notice must be taken of the cir- 
cumstances under which 

“lived and moved, and had their being. 
The Rev. Basil Woodd was a man admired 
for his talents, but still more for his emi- 
nent virtues, Without arrogantly relying 
on his good works be was deeply presed 
with that solemn and momentous 

tion of the Saviour, “By the fruit oe ye 
know the tree.” He aspired to make it 
known that the tree with him was faith, 
and that charity and ores were the 
fruits which it necessarily bore. 

The ordinary ane of a Christian 
minister brings to speak, many 
times face to face with death in the course 
of a long life. But it happened to Mr 
Woodd to have a fond mother, two beloved 
wives, and an affectionate though not fault- 
less son, ali gradually removed from this 
scene, conscious of their sahara 2 sh 
ture. Hence we have the opportunity of 
seeing how he looked on death when those 
most dear to him were called, and how at 
the last he met it himself. 

His mother, who, left a widow before 
his birth, had brought him up with pious 
care, when about to pass from this world, 
ren my to seaeeditherdhan conse om 4 
rejoiced in the a ange. a 
letter dictated from her death-bed she thus 
expressed herself: “I am dying, and not 
afraid : I trust I am going to my father’s 
house. I never was so happy in all the 
days of my life:” and on the same evening 
she addressed her son as follows: “I am 
very happy ; Iam going to my mansion 
in the skies ; I shall soon be there, and O! 
I shall be glad to receive you toit. You 
shall come in, to go out no more. If ever 
you have a family, tell your children they 
had a grandmother who feared God, and 
found the comfort of it on her death-bed. 
And tell your partner I shall be happy to 
see her in heaven.” Such were her feel- 
ings in that important hour. 

And what were the reflections of the son 
on losing such a parent? Mr Woodd, then 
in his twenty-fifth year, thus delivers him- 
self on the subject. “The Christian, then 
(at his last hour), like the sun, looks 
largest when hesets. Humanity naturally 
trembles at the idea of death. To om 
the eye on the most beloved re ee: to be- 
come a pale, lifeless corpse ; to be enclosed 
within the narrow limits of a coffin ; to 
become offensive to those who almost 
adored us, and concealed from mortal view, 
to become the prey of worms and corrup- 
tion, are circumstances which we shudder 
at the thought of inevitably experiencing. 
But to see a soul, with all those views be- 
fore it, not merely armed with fortitude, 
not merely made a by resignation, 


po ten i seeing with t at their 
pearance, and rejoicing wii: unspeakable 
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joy at their sensible ch—is not this 
a fact which speake for ? Is not this 
an argument uncontrovertible, an undeni- 
able proof of the support which true reli- 
gion can to its sincere votary ?” 
He lost. first estimable six 


tied, mond eatds ne ences, 
it is excellent. Saviour!” A 
little while I said, “Do you 
mare veer Eieeee She 
“Yes, itis Thursda: _ “No,” said I, 
is Good Friday.” replied, “It cue 


leave of the a 
off, and the words of Jesus, “He 
that: believes in me shall never die.” 

A severe trial was in reserve for him. 
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the 1st of January, he affectionately wished 


them many years of happiness; he then 
observed, 2 We know not what this year 
may bring forth; but if we are followers 
of Christ, and walk in his holy ways, all 
will be well. Why should we, then, be 
anxious whether we live or die? This 
year has begun, to me, far more happily 
than the last; I was then going on in sin. 
Now, by this sickness, God has delivered 
me from temptation and danger.” Subse- 
quently he some verses written by 
a young friend who had been reclaimed from 
=a One of the stanzas ran 
us— 


“This tongue with blasphemies defiled, 
These feet to erring paths beguiled, 
In heavenly league agree ; s 
Who could believe such lips could praise, 
Or think my dark and winding ways, 
Should ever lead to thee ?” 

Some days afterwards, seeing his father 
deeply affected, the young man said— 

“T have most dearly loved you; I may 
yet recover; but I am not cast down at 
the prospect of death. Should I be taken 
from you, you must pass my grave in the 
churchyard as you do my great coat in 
the hall: you must raise your thoughts to 
higher objects, and think of me as no more 
exposed to danger, but safe for eternity.” 
“TI replied,” says Mr Woodd, “I will en- 
deavour to recollect your advice; I will 
say, when I pass your grave, this dust is 
not Basil; he is, I trust, safe and happy, 
and delivered from his temptations.” 

The son continued in the same frame of 
mind, frequently repeating consoling pas- 
sages from scripture, and, among others, 
the following lines from Cowper:— 

* O! had’st thou left me unchastised, 
Thy precepts I had still despised ; 
And still the snare in secret laid 
Had my unwary feet betrayed.” 

He lingered on, but his fortitude never 
failed. His father, by his desire, read to 
him the dying prayer of Hooker, which 
concludes thus: “ Lord show mercy to me, 
for I plead not my righteousness, but the 
forgiveness of my unrighteousness for his 
merits who died to purchase a pardon for 
penitent sinners. And since I owe thee a 
death, Lord, let it not be terrible, and then 
take thine own time; I submit to it. Let 
not mine, O Lord, but thy will be done.” 
He afterwards recognised his own pulse as 
“a, dying pulse,” and calmly departed. 

Two daughters, by his first wife, pre- 
ceded their father to the grave. He had 
to sustain a heavy loss in the death of his 
second wife; she was tenderly beloved and 
eminently pious. A brief extract from one 
of their conversations gives a touching 
epitome of their history. 

“Looking back, one day,” he writes, 
“to past events, I said,‘ What a vain phan- 
tom is human life! It seems but the other 
day, and yet it is near thirty-seven years, 
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since I came to Clement’s lane the evening 
before our i No words can de- 
scribe the pleasure I felt on that occasion. 


I see, alas! too plainly that we must ere 
long iis 


sport 

imagination, and scarcely worthy of the 
ardour and anxiety which I then expe- 
rienced.’ She replied ‘You must not say 
80; consider, Ihave been comfortably pro- 
vided for nearly thirty-seven years. We 
have lived together in great endearment. 
Few have been so happy as we have been; 
we have never slept in strife. Besides, 
you know when it pleased God to take 
your first partner, she sank in a decline at 
the age of twenty-six, you were only 
thirty; she left you with three little babes; 
Louisa only six years old, Basil only three 
and a half, Hannah little more than two. 
I endeavoured to fulfil the duties of the 
deceased parent. I think nochildren ever 
loved a mother-in-law more tenderly. You 
remember with what innocent glee they 
all came to the gate to receive me on my 
marriage. I saw you could hardly support 
it, the scene was very affecting; God thus 
provided a mother for them; they would 
never have known the difference but for 
some of your relatives ; you well recollect 
how angry Basil was when an indiscreet 
acquaintance said I was not his mother. 
We have now lived to see them all finish 
their course with joy. It has pleased our 
heavenly Father to prosper the efforts of 
us both. You must not therefore speak 
as ifevents were of little importance be- 
cause they pass away.” 

Her disease was dropsy. She endured 
the pain with great constancy. “Her 
features,” he says, “grew very sharp and 
emaciated. Taking hold of my hand, she 
said, ‘ What a mercy it is the great work 
is not now to be done; now I have no 
strength of body or mind. (In this she 
wronged herself.) All I now do is to lie 
prostrate at the foot of the cross of my 
Saviour.’ To the last she retained her 
firmness, conversing on the scriptural ac- 
count of Death’s entrance into the world, 
and rejoicing in the triumph gained over 
him ‘by the death and merits of the seed 
of the woman.’ She died aware of the ap- 
proaching event, though not at the last 
moment, and the dismissal of her happy 
spirit did not occupy more than three mi- 
nutes. Our family,” adds the writer of 
the memoir (her daughter), “ kneeled 
round the bed on which her dear remains 
lay, and returned thanks to our heavenly 
Father for his great goodness towards her. 
May we all die the death of the righteous! 
Oh, may our last end be like hers.” 

The pious wish thus breathed was full 
realised, so far as the father was concerned. 
Declining health admonished him that his 
dissolution was near at hand. Such as he 
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had been through life, the Christian minis- 
ter was then seen in death. “Iam going,” 
said he, to one who visited him, “ the way 
of all flesh. Let me impress on you the 
care of the soul. Read that blessed book,” 
pointing to the Bible which was near him, 
“and may we meet in heaven.” He after- 


wards said, “ When death approaches, let statues 


my hand be placed on the Holy Bible—that 
that blessed book which has been my hope 
and my support through life, may be my 
support in my last trial.” As his weak- 
ness ese he exclaimed, “Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
that my eyes may see thy salvation.” Some 

assages were read to him from the Reve- 

tions, on the glory that awaits the servant 
of after he is released from life, to 
which he smilingly assented. On the last 
day of his life he signed his will, being 
supported by a legal friend, to whom he 
said, “ God bless you in time and in eter- 
nity; I am sinking,” he said. A relative 
remarked, “The Lord is now letting his 
servant depart in peace.” He rejoined, 
“ Yes, my eyes shall see his salvation.” 

At four o’clock on that day, Sir Henry 
Halford called in, to whom he spoke of his 
difficulty in breathing, and said, “ Sir, is 
that the death rattle?” Sir Henry replied, 
“We shall be able to relieve you.” 
“Thank you, Sir,” he answered; “God 
bless you.” His breathing was rendered 
more easy, but he spoke with difficulty. 
He affectionately bade “Good by” to those 
around him ; his pulse grew fainter and 
fainter, and at nine o’clock without a sigh 
he expired. 

The presentiment of Basil, which has 
been mentioned, was borne out; Mr Woodd 
was buried twenty years and one month, 
to a day, after the death of his son. 





BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF 
ANTONIO CANOVA. 


Tue life of Canova presents much that is 
interesting and instructive, and the follow- 
ing memoir gives, in a condensed form, 
valuable information, which will be new 
to many of our readers. 

Passagno claims the birthplace of this 
justly celebrated sculptor: he came into 
the world to adorn it by his works in 
1757. His father and grandfather were 
both ae of some repute, but chiefly 
employed upon altars and tombs; his 
father, Pietro, died when Antonio was 
three years old, and, his mother marrying 
again, left him to the care of an aunt on 
his paternal side, by whom he was brought 
up. His grandfather, Pasino, taught him 
the rudiments of art very early in his life, 
and by this discipline his hand acquired 
that — freedom which is so visible in his 
works. 


joer explored those of ancient 
Greek art which are so tely in the 
compass of those whose ambition will lead 


preserved in the Palace of Falier at Asolo. 
Falier, seeing his 
to him means, and sent him to his inti- 
mate friend, Chev. Giralamo Zulian, the 
Venetian ambassador, then at Rome, that 
he might prosecute his studies in the very 


for three years. At the house of the am- 
bassador he was a welcome guest, and by 
whom he was introduced to all the good 
and great of Rome; but neither pomp nor 
the gaieties of a great city took him 
from his purpose; he commenced a pro- 
found study of the arts, from which nothin 
but the greatest diligence and i 
could have made him accomplish 


Zulian, with an order to take ~~ 
of his own choice: this was his 14 
attempt at a figure in that beautiful stone. 
The subject he chose was Theseus and the 
Minotaur ; this work was completed in 


From this time his fame began; he was 
crowded around by patrons, all vicing 
with each other to assist him. To 
through the history of his works would 
fill a volume, and it is not the intention of 
the petacigel anun f 
t’ i eras of life in bi ', OF 
the gist of science, otk ce meee 
pedperib arwentye taped ged Spo gn 
entertaining:—He rose early, he 
extremely regular and moderate; his rule 
was to go into his modelling or 
study first, and while his mind was calm 
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the works which are the principal efforts 
of the sculptor, viz. ing and design- 
ing, or, perhaps, a word that may not be 
unaptly used, creating ; after which, in the 
later part of the day, he employed himself 
Sp the marble. At twenty-seven years 

age he was attacked by sickness, which 
nearly deprived him of life, and it required 
great caution during the rest of his earthly 


career. 

As to his mode of living, he seldom went 
from home, but passed the evening with 
his friends at his own residence. He used 
to say that more than once in his life he 
had been in love, but he thought the mar- 
riage state might devote him to the object 
of his selection, and, in a degree, take him 
from the love of his art, which he said was 
his master and engrossing passion; he 
therefore never married. During the whole 
of his career (the political strife by which 
at times he was surrounded) he never was 
molested; the enemies of his country 
always paid him the greatest respect, they 
entered his studio in admiration, and left 
it unmolested, 

Napoleon held Canova in great respect; 
he sent for him twice to Paris. He executed 
a colossal statue of the Emperor in Car- 
rara marble, sixteen Roman in 
height; it was sent to Paris in 1811, and 
is now in possession of the Duke of Wel- 
lington ; a. bronze cast is in the Palace of 
Arts at Milan. Napoleon, who so much 
admired frankness and simplicity in men 
of genius, allowed him a free conversation 
in plain and undisguised truths, such as is 
rarely heard in Imperial rooms; Canova 
uttered them fearlessly and honestly, with- 
out any wish to offend or be thought sin- 
gular; they emanated from a heart free 
from guile or pride. One remarkable 
answer he made to Napoleon upon his 
remonstrating with him about execut- 
ing his statue after the manner of the 
Greek sculptors, in nudity,— Not God 
himself,” was Canova’s reply, “could have 
made a handsome work if he had under- 
taken to represent your Majesty dressed 
in the French fashion with boots and 
breeches.” As nothing is more prejudicial 
to the fine arts than a false modesty, nu- 
dity being the sublime of sculpture, we 
may mention a reproof he gave to a young 
student in art, who, from a weak affecta- 
tion of modesty, said he could not look 
upon a naked statue, he said, “I abhor, as 
I do sin, indelicate subjects, for an artist 
should never degrade his modesty ; an in- 
delicate subject never can be a handsome 
one; still the language of our art is the 
naked, - you should imitate it, but yet 
unite modesty with nudity,—if you cannot 
do that, if you have so abject a soul as to 
introduce your eternal corruption into the 
innocent region of the fine arts, take some 
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London, and often alluded to his visit as 
being one. of the most agreeable parts of 
his life; he spoke in lofty terms of the 
marbles of the Parthenon in 
Museum. Inthe month of May, 1821, he 
went to Naples to inspect the wax 
of his second colossal horse, and returned 
to Rome with a disorder of the stomach. 
Having recovered himself a little in Sep- 
tember he went to Passagno, hoping to 
derive benefit from his native air ; he ar- 
rived at that village on the 17th of the 
same month. He found no relief, and 
gradually becoming worse, left for Venice, 
where he arrived on the 4th of October. 


goes on as usual, or is, per! 
worse than it was; for a fewdays I thought 
it getting better, but I was disappointed; 
perhaps the journey to Rome may restore 
me; I would fain embrace you once again.” 
No sooner had he taken up his abode under 
the friendly roof of the Casa Francesconi 
than he took to his bed. Getting gradually 
worse, and after performing the last offices 
of religion, he resigned himself to the will 
of his Creator with the utmost serenity, 
uttering only short sentences of a pious 
nature to those around him, who were 
administering what comforts they could. 
With his usual kindness he said, “Yet 
give it me, that so I may remain a little 
longer with you.” Approaching nearer to 
his end, he said to those who moistened 
his parched lips,—“ Buono, buonissimo ma 
—é inutile.”* His last words were —“Ani- 
ma bella e'‘pura.”+ These he uttered several 
times before he expired; his death took 
place on the morning of the 13th of October, 
having nearly completed his 65th vear. 


REMAINS OF ADDISON. 


Miss Aikin has not been very fortunate 
in seeking for details of Addison's habits 
and conversation. He was too careful to 
allow himself to be seen in désha'jlle, and 
little has come to us which he did not 
intend to'transpire. His introduction to 
Boileau is amusing:— 

“Among other Learned men I had 
y® honour to be introduc’d to Mr Boileau, 
who is now retouching his works and 


* “Good, very ,—but it is in vain.” 
t ‘Pure and lovely spirit.” 




















putting ’em out in a new Impressién. He; 
is old and a little Deaf, but ‘talks itcom- 
parably well in his own He 
heartily hates an Il poet, and throws him- 
self into a passion when he talks.of .any 
one that has not a high respect for Homer 
and Virgil. Idon’t know whether there 


is more of old Age or Truth in his Cen- 


sures on y¢ French writers, but he wonder- 
poe, “on y® present and extols very 
m former contemporaries, especially 
his two intimate friends Arnaud and 

Racine. Iaskt him whether he thought 
Telemaque was not a good modern piece: 
he spoke of it with a great deal of esteem, 
and said that it gave us a better notion of 
Homer’s 7 of writing y® any translation 
of his works could do, bus that it falls how- 


Ab sme Pilot to make him lene 
his master is more artful and poetical than 
y* Death of Palinurus. * * He talk’d 
very much of Corneille, allowing him to 
be an excellent poet, but at y* same time 
none.of y® best Tragique writers, for that 
he declaimed too frequently and made very 
fine Descriptions often when there was no 
occasion for em. Aristotle, says he, pro- 
poses two passions yt are proper to be 
rais’d by Tragedy, Terrour and Pity, but 
Corneille endeavours at a new.on w is 

Admiration. He instanc’d in his Pompey 
(wh he told us y* late Duke of Condy 
thought y* best Tragedy - yt was wage 
written) where in y® first.scene y* King of 
Egypt runs into a very pompous and long 
description of y¢ battle of Pharsalia, tho’ 
he was then in a great harry of affairs.and 
had not himself bin. present.at it.” 


His playful vein is very agreeably ex- 
hibited in .a letter to Chamberlain 


Dashwood, acknowledging the receipt of 
a snuff-box:— 

“ Dear Sir,—About three days ago, Mr 
Bocher put.a pretty snuff-box in my hand. 
I was not a little pleas to hear that it 
belonged to myself, and was much more.so 
when I found it was .a present from a 
Gentleman that I have.so great an honour 
for. You did not probably foresee that. it 
wou’d draw on you y* trouble of a Letter, 
but you must.b yourself for it. For 
my ger be can no.more accept.of a. Snuff- 

x without returning acknowledg- 
ments, than I can take anuff without 
sneezing after it. This last I must.own to 
you is so great an absurdity that I should 
be ashamed to confess it, were ana te 
hopes of correeting it. very speedily. I 
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am observ'd to have my Box oft’ner in my 
ee eee 
these twetity years, for I can’t forbear 
taking it out of my pocket whenever I 
‘think of Mr Dashwood. You know Mr 
‘recommends Snuff as a great provo- 

to Wit, but you a produce this 


Ihave since beta ng petit teen chore 
a iam pinches, find myself much 


more inclined to sneeze than to jest. 
From whence I conclude that Wit and 


“‘Non cuicunque:datum est habere Nasam.” 


I should be afraid of being thought a 
Pedant for my Quotation did not I know 
that y* Gentleman I am writing to always. 
carrys a Horace in his pocket. But what- 
ever you may think me, Pray S* do me 
tee 

The agreeable invitation which follows, 
pyrene ghee Ti fs. author of 
‘Cato’ to the young Earl of Warwick, is 
amusing :— 

“My dearest Lord,—I can’t forbear 
being troublesome to your whilst 
Iam in your neighbourhood. The busi- 
ness of this.is to invite you to.a concert of 
music, which I have found out in a neigh- 


bullfinch. een p 
8 


song. 
whole is concluded by a nightingale that 
has a much better voice than Mr" Tofts, 
and something of the Italian meena te in 
her divisions. If your Lordship will 
honour me with your company, I will 
promise to entertain you with much better 
music and more agreeable-scenes, that ever 
you met with at the opera.” 





ON THE SOUTHEY AND SIGOURNEY 
CONTROVERSY. 
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Arms. Quarterly; first and fourth, of or, and ar., a canton erm. for Shirley; 
nid, le paly of six, ey 


second and ce and England, quarterly; within a bordure ar. for ae 
Crest. The bust of a Saracen’s head, in profile, couped ppr. wreathed about the temples or 
and az. S&S s. Dexter, a talbot erm. and ducally gorged, gu. Sinister, a 
reindeer lettée, or, attired, az. ducally gorged of the second. Motto. “ Honor virtutis 


premium.” Honour is the reward of virtue. 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF FERRERS. 


Tue Shirleys are a very ancient family, 
and the history of their descent has been 
preserved by the labours of Sir Thomas 
Shirley, of Botolph’s Bridge, county of 
Huntingdon. Three manuscript narra- 
tives, p by him, are deposited in 
the British Museum. 

Sir Ralph de Shirley, we learn, in the 
seventh year of King Edward the First, 
held the manor of Estendon, county of 
Warwick, of Edmund Earl of Lancaster, 
the King’s brother, by the service of two 
knights’ fees. He had, in the 28th of the 
same reign, the custodies of the counties 
of Salop and Stafford, with the Castle of 
Shrewsbury committed to his charge, and 
was Sheriff of the counties of Derby and 
Nottingham in the 27th, 28th, and 30th 
years of that king. He became one of the 
justices in the county of Warwick in the 
third of Ed the Second, for the 
goal delivery, and two years afterwards 
was chosen to represent that county in 
Parliament. He obtained the hand of Mar- 
garet, daughter and co-heir of Walter de 
Waldeschief, of Farfield, county of Derby, 
who was cupbearer to Edward the Second. 
Sir Ralph died in 1327. 

His son, Sir Thomas Shirley, represented 
the county of Warwick in Parliament, in 
the 14th of Edward the Third. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars of that 
period, and is looked back to as the foun- 
der of the Shirley’s. He married Isabel, 
grand-daughter of Ralph Lord Basset, of 
Drayton. His son, Sir Hugh Shirley, fol- 
lowed, who succeeded to the estates of his 
uncle, Lord Basset, and became grand fal- 
coner to Henry the Fourth in the year 
1400. At the battle of Shrewsbury, where 
the king’s person was especially aimed at, 
several officers were habited like him, to 
share the danger. Of these Sir Hugh was 
one, The honour cost him his life ; being 
supposed to be the king he was there slain. 

Sir Ralph Shirley, his son, was one of 
the principal commanders at Agincourt, 
and was afterwards actively engaged in the 


field. .A series of brave and distinguished 
men, bearing the name of Shirley, followed 
in due succession the foregoing. Sir 
Henry Shirley, who lived in the time of 
James I, married in 1615 Dorothy, the 
youngest daughter of the celebrated fa- 
vourite, the unfortunate Earl of Essex, 
and one of the co-heirs of her brother, 
Robert, Earl of Essex. His second son, 
who was also Sir Henry, had the ho- 
nour to be committed to the Tower 
by Cromwell, where he died. On the 
death of his elder brother he had suc- 
ceeded to the title. His eldest son, Sir 
Seymour, was the next wearer of it; and 
on his dying shortly after his father, he 
was succeeded by his brother Robert, who 
had been previously knighted. As grand- 
son and heir to Lady Dorothy Devereux, 
who has already been mentioned, daughter 
of the last Earl of Essex, the issue of the 
elder daughter being extinct, Charles II, 
December 14, 1677, terminated the abey- 
ance of the ancient baronies of Ferrers, of 
Chartley, Bourchier, and Louvaine, in his 
favour; these baronies having been thus 
situated since the death of the unfortunate 
Earl, Sir Robert Shirley thus became Lord 
Ferrers, of Chartley, &c. His Lordship 
was one of the Privy Councillors of King 
William and Queen Anne, and was created 
by the latter ae September 3, 1711, 
Viscount Tamwo: and Earl Ferrers. 
He died December 25, 1717. 

His son Washington succeeded him as 
second Earl. From him the title passed 
to his brother, who was succeeded by his 
nephew Lawrence. This was the unhappy 
nobleman who suffered for murder at 
Tyburn. It was proved beyond all doubt 
that he had occasionally been bereaved of 
intellect, but the doctrine of monomania 
not being then established, for him there 
was no escape. The privilege even of 


dying by the axe was refused. “He has 
done de deed of de bad man, and he shall 
die de death of de bad man,” was said to 
be the answer of George II, when appealed 
to in his behalf. The present wearer of 
the title is the seventh Earl. 
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MR PERCIVAL FARREN AND THE 
BRUNSWICK THEATRE CATAS-' 
TROPHE. ‘aise ae 

THE newsp2) announce the 

Mr Percival Farren, brother to Mr W. 

Farren the ae Mr Farren was en 

a performer and stage manager. was 

so engaged at the Brunswick Theatre, and 


fated edifice, in 1828. The following is the 
account which he gave of his situation 
on that well-remembered morning: — 

“It was about half-past eleven o’clock, 
after I had been for some time conversing 
with Mr Maurice in the front of his pri- 
vate box, on the opposite prompt side of 
the stage, upon the subject of some the- 
atrical arrangements, that our attention 
was arrested by an almost indescribable 
discordant sound, which must have been 
heard all over the theatre, and continued 
for several seconds. Upon looking up- 
wards, whence it seemed to proceed, I 
beheld the lustre falling ; my poor friend 
rushed towards the centre of the stage, 
apparently to ascertain the cause of our 

; whilst I, almost without a con- 
sciousness of what I did, sprang into the 
box, and supported myself by the outward 
pillar of the proscenium. In an instant, 
the whole fabric fell before me with one 
awful crash ; the iron roof buried all be- 
neath it, and the sky was entirely open to 
my view. So complete appeared the work 
of death and devastation around me, that, 
for a considerable time, I believed myself 
the only survivor of this fearful ruin, until, 
through the cloud of dust, I at length dis- 
tinguished Mrs Vaughan’s daughter, Miss 
Yates, sev wounded in the head, and 
heard her imploring me to save her. With 
some difficulty I in rescuing her 
from her perilous situation, and on placing 
her by my side in the box, urged her 
grateful acknowledgments to the Almighty 
for her preservation up to that moment. 

“The exact period during which we re- 
mained in this precarious safety, every 
moment expecting dissolution, I cannot 
conjecture ; but my fervent gratitude may 
be conceived when I at length saw some 
carpenters and other workmen climbing, 
wounded and bleeding, through the rub- 
bish. Upon their recognizing me, I ex- 
pressed my joy at their escape with life, 
and inquired if our danger was yet over. 
Their replies convinced me of the neces- 
sity of instant exertion, and amidst diffi- 
culties and horrors, which I will not 
attempt to describe, I descended, and found 
myself on my knees at the bottom of the 
ruins, with Miss Yates locked in my arms. 
Having recovered from the oppression on 
my feelings by a violent flood of tears, I 
was at length enabled to place my interest- 
ing charge in a place of safety; and, thank 
God! providentially escaped myself with- 


345 
— personal injury. I first informed 


daughter; and then, in a state of mind 
you may ive, but which I cannot de- 
tail, went —— orm my brothers of my 
own miraculous On my return to 
the scene of terror, I learned the confirma- 
ee ee 
loss of my most esteemed friend surice, 
and of the many others who died with him. 


those who happily, like me, live to be 
grateful for it.” 


Reviews. 


The Pastor Chief; or, the of the 
Vaudois. ap Ly Coienetiont eal 
Mortimer. 


Historica novels, when the subjects are 
judiciously chosen and well trea’ are 
not only delightful but really be 

They fix the attention on memorable inci- 
dents, and make the reader better acquainted 
with celebrated characters than he can be 
from reading a general chronicle. This, of 
course, is only to be understood of cases 
where the writer forbids his imagination to 
pass the limits of probability, and gives, 
with well-ascertained facts, scenes which 
it is obvious must, or which it is probable 
might, have occurred at the period, and in 
connexion with the events assumed as the 
ground-work of the tale. 

Of all the tragedies transmitted to us 
from those who suffered in former ages, 
none are more truly afflicting than those 
which were acted in the name of religion. 
Religion, which should breathe peace over 
the whole surface of God’s glorious crea- 
tion, has been made to deluge the earth 
with blood, and ingenuity was stimu- 
lated to invent superior means of inflicting 
torture on the image of the Almighty, who, 
it has been as absurdly as atrociously as- 





prevailed, persecution could 
never, is to advocate the best interests of 
humanity. 
__ The real story of the Vaudois istoo rich 
in melancholy incidents to render it neces- 


sary for an author to draw on his 
Pe ee 
some a t i 

work before us. We should suspe it is 


suspect it is 
the author’s first essay in this walk of 
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literature. He seems to bamehediie sim- 

icity to expect that novel-readers were 
Becle we peruse a ace, and in the tale 
we are told of “ Arnaud’s daughter” before 
we hear anything of who Arnaud was. 
The characters are, in several instances, 
introduced, and introduced with an air 
of affected mystery. Over and over again 
the “ ” of a man, “two strange 
figures,” &c., meet the eye, and weary 
from repetition: and there is-some negli- 
gence as to dates, since the same event is 
set down for the first months of the year 
1689,” and “the spring of 1687.” 

But these defects are trifles compared 
with the merits of the work. We could 
wish some of the dialogues had been more 
condensed; and if the Pastor in his speeches 
had been formed ‘more on the model of 
William of Tyre, in Madame Cotin’s ‘ Ma- 
thilde” we should not have liked it the 
worse. William, in the various situations 
into. which he is thrown, always turns to 
Scripture, and a character like Arnaud 
might appropriately have~ been enriched 
from the same source with brief passages 
applicable to the circumstances by which 
he is surrounded; the Bible offers an abun- 
dance of them, simple, apposite, and 
sublime. 

If the characters are less vividly drawn 
in some respects than they might be, the 
general conception is good, and we are not 
startled by 

‘‘ Faultless monsters that the world ne'er saw.” 

In some a coldness, in others a weakness, 
in others severity, are associated with 
amiable and noble qualities that make 
us feel that we are reading of human 
beings. Many ofthe descriptions.are fine, 
comprehensive, and glowing; they bring 
the bold Alpine scenery before the mind’s 
eye with admirable effect, with great skill, 
and well-regulated power. Many of the 
situations are striking ; so striking that 
they carry the reader on without allowing 
him to pause on little peculiarities of style, 
though thecriticon hisreturn may findsome 
of them out. One scene of great:interest we 
shall quote. To make it understood, it is 
necessary to say that a'Coynt di Solari and 
his lady, dying, leave their daughter, Ani- 
ma, in the care of the Pastor of Angrogna, 
in the country of the Vaudois. She is 
fifteen at the time of her father’s death. 
One of the Vaudois youth, Walter Durand, 
soon becomes enamoured of her, who is 
himself beloved by the handsome and noble- 
minded Marie, the Pastor’sdaughter. The 
grand relations of Anima take her to Tu- 
rin. There her character is somewhat 


forget Durand, .she 
Pianezza,.a"young soldier, who is subse- 
quently sent.to make war on the Vaudois. 





Anima is made to accompany her husband. 
She takes up -her abode in a castle, to which 
she is conducted by the Marquis. Her old 
lover, Durand, is opposed to him, and the 
latter, confident of success, fears for the 

of.Anima. He wishes to give her 
timely intimation of the unsuspected means 
of the Vaudois, that she may fly from the 
danger. The former companion of Anima, 
Marie Arnaud, undertakes to make her 
way into the castle to communicate with 
Anima. This is a work of great difficulty 
and + aalag the hereine boldly ventures 


Meanwhile Anima, though sad at heart, 
presides at a festival to which the officers 
serving under the Marquis are invited. 
She has delighted them all with her grace, 
vivacity, and beauty. She withdraws amidst 
enthusiastic ions, but seeks her 
own apartment in sadness, 

“Brought up in a scenery, whose ro- 
mantic charms could not fail to awaken 
the imagination, and by nature disposed 
to feel its influence, Anima still loved to 
watch the setting sun, and this evening 
she had thrown open the casement to gaze 
on the glorious scene beneath. 

“A mossy sward sloped from the castle 
to the banks of the river Pelice, whose un- 
quiet waters, now like streams of fire, 
reflected the reddened sky above. Opposite 
a dark wood of stunted ‘trees, whose fan- 
tastic forms were as beautiful in their 
variety as others of more noble growth, 

a shady and mysterious screen to 
the unknown space beyond, which fancy 
might people as she pleased; while above 
their tops rose majestic, whether azure and 
rosy in the morning 


jummits 
deeper colouring nature’s loveliest tints. 
“Toa heart which the world had left 
untouched it was a sight toawaken un- 
mingled feelings of delight and gratitude 
to the Being who thus stamped the evi- 
dence of his power on this nether creation; 
but it is only to the pure in heart that the 
tokens of his ever surrounding presence are 
perfectly acceptable. They alone dure wel- 
comeand rejoice in the vicinity of their God. 
_ “Anima on the scene with deep 
interest, but though it riveted her atten- 
tion, the feelings with which she 
it were more imbued with awe than with 
; and yet she watched till the 


spread over the landscape. 
“Anima turned from ‘the window; her 

















roseate tint had faded'to a paler hue; the 
thoughts within were darker and more sad 
than the outward indications. 

-“*My home of 
Anima to herself. “My native land !~-as 
wondrous and as lovely ‘as when in thought- 


would have perilled life and all he held 
most. dear for my sake!’ A pause ensued, 
during which the tears, unchecked and un- 
perceived, 
cheeks. ; 

“« He has never loved me, never loved 
as Durand did,’ she suddenly added, with 
the impetuosity of mortified feeling. ‘He 
to whom I have given all!—and those who 
surround me flatter and admire, but’ never 
appreciated me as they did; and now what 


Me! the proud Marchioness of 
the arbitress of their fate, the cynosure of 
a thousand iring circles!’ 

“She covered her face with her hands, 


do they think—how do they despise me? i 
Pianezza, 


and sat in deep motionless silence beside bu‘ 
the open window, too deeply engrossed to 
darkness, or note the- 





!? whispered dropped 


coursed down the now colourless i 


- with generous disdain of self-preservation, 


i 


a] 

: 

Hite 
SLETES 


of youth, who hi 
embrace: of mutual love, the 
unbroken effection.: “how 


efore are you here? - What rash im- 
prudence tempted you so far?” | edict 
” interrupted 


“*¢ Listen, Anima, 


cernéd so many lives was.on the floor, and, 
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Marie turned and sprang towards it, and 
snatching it once more, made a desperate 
effort to reach and clear the casement, 
when the door burst open, and the Mar- 
quis himself seized with resistless grasp 
her retreating figure.” : 

The sequel of this striking adventure 
must be reserved for next week. 





THE REV. R. MONTGOMERY, M.A., 
v. THE RIGHT HON. B. MA- 
CAULAY. 

We have received a preface to a third 

edition of this Reverend Gentleman’s 

‘Luther,’ printed separately for general 

distribution, in which he opposes the pro- 

gress of the Roman Catholic religion with 
great zeal, and declares that he does so 

“with an undiminished conviction that 

Popery is in heart and soul the same ANTI- 

SCRIPURAL LIE it always has been; and 

that, at the present hour, it is putting 

forth its energies and influences through 
every possible means and under every con- 
ceivable mode.” 

He proceeds unsparingly to attack 
Popery and the friends of Popery. O 
the latter he tells us— : 

“ Those controversialists, who, skulking 
behind the protecting shade of a news- 
paper or magazine, desire (to borrow Mr 
Faber’s energetic term), to ‘ whitewash 
the black and ugly face of Romanism, are 
very fond of describing all who will not 
spare the delusive abominations of Popery 
as ‘ bigots and fanatics,’ &c. But this so- 
phistical charge may be annihilated by a 
very simple proof. For, in the first place, 
it is not bigotry or fanaticism, but moral 
honesty and manful sincerity, to christen 
the impostures of Rome with right names 
—names which intimate the horrid nature 
of the things. In the second place, the 
stark nonsense about Fenelon and Pascal, 
and their turgid eulogies concerning the 
protection afforded by a few Popes in the 
10th, 11th, and 12th centuries, to aid 
liberty, &c., have nothing to do with the 
real question.” 

But the most remarkable part of the 
Rev. Gentleman’s performance is the 
attack on “ certain outcasts of literature ” 
connected with reviews described to be “re- 
voltingly personal or atrociously unjust.” 
He points to writers in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ as “surpassing the bounds of 
common morals and social decency ;” and 
among them Mr Macaulay, M.P., is men- 
tioned by name. In connexion with this 
subject, Mr Montgomery gives the follow- 
ing notice of reviews generally, and of the 
success of his own poems. He says:— 

“The Right Hon. Babington Macaulay, 
M-P., being unwilling that a grateful pos- 
terity should not know the name of that 
intellectual magician who has instructed 


it, through the medium of the ‘Edinburgh 
Review,’ thought proper to oblige the 
world by collecting his lucubrations and 
publishing them in ‘3 vols. 8vo.’ Among 
these oracular treasures he has the ex- 
ceeding bad taste to reprint an insolent 
piece of mendacity, which he published 
some ten years since against the writer of 
this, and which was su to him by. 
certain rival booksellers who publish his 
namesake’s poems, and are among the pro- 
prietors of the Scotch journals. The ap- 
parent object of this diatribe, where dul- 
ness and meanness contend for mastery, is 
to prove, Ist, That a youthful author had 
the audacity to publish a poem, which, in 
the course of one year, ran through six or 
seven editions ; and 2nd, That the said 
transgressor (though he had neither influ- 
ence to command, nor literary connexions 
to secure, the criticism of the day), must 
have bribed nearly the whole of the British 
press ; because, in despite of Mr Macaulay 
being alive, and the Edinburgh oracle in cir- 
culation, such an offensive proceeding was 
permitted. So far, however, as that author 


f is personally concerned, the hon. mem- 


ber is quite at liberty to pursue his critical 
assassinations in the ‘Edinbugh Review,’ 
or any other receptacle of printed malice 
he may prefer. Still, perhaps, it may be 
humbly suggested to him, whether he 
would not be more profitably and wisely 
employed in constructing speeches than in 
re-publishing such abortions of spleen as 
the one here alluded to. He may be as- 
sured that any ‘critical’ or ‘historical’ 
underling of the lowest form, attached to 
a bookseller’s review, could accomplish 
this work quite as skilfully, and almost as 
spitefully, as the honourable member him- 
self. e really trust, however, this meek 
gentleman and modest orator will not be 
thrown into ‘historical’ convulsions or 
‘critical’ hysterics, when he is informed 
that ‘The Omnipresence of the Deity,’ 
notwithstanding his interesting anathemas, 
continues to circulate and to be read even 
up to this present time. Nay, more, it 
has actually had the enormous effrontery 
to be on the brink of a twenty-second 
edition ;—is extensively re-published in 
America, and has also been re-printed in 
various parts of the Continent, and par- 
tially translated into the Swedish language; 
and what renders all this more shocking 
still, is the fact that this outrageous 
proceeding has taken place, albeit that 
work has never had any publishing Levia- 
than of Paternoster row to assist its sale, 
nor been 7 sega by quarterlies, nor praised 
by monthlies, nor lauded by weeklies ; but, 


on the contrary, has been nibbled at again 
and again by the whole fry of our periodi- 
cal literature. But what if, after all, it 
should turn out that there is more truthful 
power in the poem than there is generous 
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feeling in some reviewers’ hearts ? What 
then ?—why 


* Poor Appius eye, 
Like some fierce t in old " 
In continuing hia strictures on the de- 


pravity of Reviewers, Mr Montgomery 
states a si fact:— 

“Within a few months only,” he says, “a 
person who has been behind the scenes in- 
formed the writer of this, that, in many 
cases, volumes are forwarded from the con- 
ductor of a periodical, on which is written 
the words ‘To be abused,’ or ‘To be 
praised !’” 

In this case Mr Montgomery has stated 
too little or too much. If he could not 
depend upon his authority, he should have 
been silent ; if he could, he should have 
boldly denounced the assassin-like culprit. 
In such a case, insinuation only, is pitiful. 
To show himself 

‘* Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike,” 
is what we should not have expected from 
Mr Montgomery. It is to be hoped that 
he will take an early opportunity of cor- 
recting this, of naming the periodical and 
its conductor, or of confessing that he has 
been misinformed. The latter will most 
probably prove to be the case. If there 
are conductors of Reviews mean and ma- 
lignant enough to act the part described, 
they would hardly be so foolish as to trust 
even “one behind the scenes” with a 
sight of the instructions given to their 
writers, —“To praise,” or “to abuse.” 
These things, if done at all, Mr Mont- 
gomery may be assured, are managed in a 
different way. 

He proceeds with bitterness to picture 
and to condemn the practices of critics, 
and insists on their incapacity, in many 
instances, however distinguished for learn- 
ing and talent, to give a fair judgment on 
a religious publication. Many of them, 
he contends, “will put forth mendacities 
for judgments, and try to persuade the 
public that the work rendered is not what 
it really is, but what their malignity wills 
it to be. There is only one description by 
which such characters can be portrayed ; 
but that is a divine one, and is found in 
the writings of St John,—‘ They lie, and 
the truth is not in them.’” 


How to Gain Divine Knowledge—“I 
did not learn my divinity all at once, 
but was constrained to search deeper and 
deeper, to which my temptations brought 
me ; for no man without temptations can 
attain to the true understanding of the 
Holy Scriptures. I had, hanging on my 
neck, the pope, the universities, all the 
deeply learned, and with them the devil 
himself. These hunted me into the bible, 
wherein I diligently read, and at length 
(God be praised 1) attained to the true 
understanding of them.”— Luther. 





who were 
anything and everything:— 

“TI wonder what you do with yourself, 
T have « peuny len my pocket that you 

ve a penny left in my pocket, that you 

will not put me to the expense of a letter, 
but wait till a d——d odd animal joins the 
Leena ae pert ac OH. 
Pray tell Lord March that I am mo- 
ment come from the opera, and the know- 
ing ones agree, nothing like Manzoli has 
been imported into this country for ages. 
Signora Scotti is pretty, but her voice 
scarce strong enough to reach three benches 
from the orchestra. But I can tell you 
something which, as Lord Bacon says, will 
come more home to your business and bo- 
som. Old Harrington’s robbery is found 
out. His porter was the principal thief, 
who let in a cheesemonger, and another 
not yet taken, who divided the spoil. A 
watch and some of the plate are returned. 
The cheesemonger is the evidence, so the 
porter will go alone in the cart: they were 
discovered negotiating one of the bank- 
notes at Chester. No army on earth was 
ever in higher spirits than our Adminis- 
tration. Opposition seems on its deathbed. 
The Yorkes have left it. Charles Yorke 
has been squeamish, and would not return 
to his old post again, but kisses hands next 
Wednesday for a brevet of precedency at 
the bar. He has acted, as most lawyers 
do out of their business, with as much ab- 
surdity, and as little knowledge of ‘the 
world, as a fellow of a college. The Duke 
and Duchess of Grafton are separated, 
though the articles are not yet agreed upon 
between them. General Conway is to treat 
in favour of the Duke, and old Ellison for 
the Duchess: it is thought she will retire 
upon her jointure. The Dowager’s birth- 
day was full and well dressed. People say 
Lord Holland looks well; but I think he 
breaks very fast, and has more of the old 
man in his speech, which you remember 
was remarkably quick and lively. God 
bless you, my dear George! When you 
have nothing else to do, let me hear from 
you—see you, I suppose, I never shall.” 


From the same pen we havea paragraph 
which might have done for Fielding’s 
‘ Jonathan Wild the Great.’ 

“Twill give you a Newgate anecdote, 
which I had from a gentleman who heard 
it. He called on P. Lewis the night before 
the execution, and heard one runner call 
to another, and order a chicken boiled for 
Rice’s supper; but, says he, you need not 
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be curious about the sauce, for you know 
he is to be hanged to-morrow. That is 
true, says the other, but. the ordinary sups 
with him, and you know he is a hell of a 
raed pox aaa eee 
no ou, i 
at least I have acne the time wheegee 
have gone a good way for such a morsel.” 





Science. 


SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS. 


InstituTE oF British ARcHITECTS:i— 
Mr Hosking explained his proposal to im- 
prove the design of arched bridges. The 
proposed improvement in this respect Mr 
Hosking stated: to consist in groining a 
bridge arch, or of carrying a groined trans- 
verse arch through the length of a series 
of arches, and the advantages derivable 
from this plan to be in lessening the 
weight of the bridging constructions ; in 
reducing the thrust upon the abutments ; 
in diminishing the liability of the bridging 
constructions to vibrate under the action 
of pulsating or of rolling bodies; and gene- 
rally in greatly reducing the cost of con- 
struction. The weight is obviously les- 
sened by the difference between the mas- 
sive haunches of main vaul thets and of 
the requisite backing to them throughout 
the extent of the transverse arch, and the 
thickness of the pier, and the compara- 
tively light inner transverse arch, which, 
being of slight span, may be of stones of 
much less depth than the main vaults re- 
quire. He then proceeded to show the 
effect of his suggestions in a design for re- 
modelling Westminster bridge, rendered, 
by circumstances which had grown up 
around it, altogether unfit, both in its de- 
sign and arrangement, for the position it 
occupies, and mentioned that he had 
written the remarks in his treatise, and 
sketched the design which he exhibited, in 
September last, and which coincided in a 
remarkable degree with the observations 
upon the same subject in the report lately 
presented by Mr Barry to the Commission 
on the Fine Arts. 


Horticutturat Socrery —Mr Edward 
Solly, in his third lecture, adverted to the 
singular agencies which cause the conver- 
sion of such products as gum, sugar, starch, 
&c., one into the other. This was shown 
to be caused, in plants, by the presence of 
an azotized substance, called diastase, 
which, in germinating seeds, brings about 
with rapidity the same kind of alterations 
as the chemist produces artificially by 
means of inorganic substances. This show- 
ed that plants obtain their food either 
Proved to be capable of yielding it. In 
proved to cal of yielding it. 
addition to oxygen and nitrogen, which by 





their mixture form the atmosphere, it was 
shown that there is constantly suspended 
in it, water furnishing hydrogen, carbonic 
acid, and ammonia. The latter compound 
is not, however, discoverable, because it is 


sibility of this was demonstrated by the 
following experiment: some potash was 
heated on a glass plate, in contact with a 
piece of wood ; suddenly the mixture took 
fire, and the potash passed into the air in 
Seite: ae 
came invisible. potash must remain 
suspended in the air ; and, in fact, its pre- 
sence may be detected for four hours after 
such an experiment. It is probable that 
soda is volatilizable in a similar manner. 
The fact. that it is so, was proved by an 
instance which Mr Solly had obtained 
from the Horticultural Garden. Two 
plants of a Catasetum were taken, one 
growing in earth, the other in air. Their 
analysis gave the following curious result: 

Growing in air. Growing in earth. 
Pseudo bulbs 465 parts of solid matter. 488 
Leaves ...... 794 798 


Now, it is to be inferred that in such a case 
the solid matter must have been supplied 
as abundantly by the air as by the soil. 
(This is a most curious, and in practice a 
most important fact.) 

GrocrapHicaL Society. — The gold 
medal, entitled the Patron’s Medal, having 
been awarded to Lieut. J. F. Symunds, 
R.E., for his triangulations over a great 
portion of Palestine, and for his determina- 
tion of the difference between the levels of 
the Dead Sea and Lake Tiberias, and that 
of the Mediterranean, was received for him 
by his father, Sir W. Symonds ; and the 
gold medal, entitled the Founder’s Medal, 
which was awarded to Mr Edward John 
Eyre, for his. zealous and enterprizing ex- 
plorations in Australia under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty, was handed over to 
the seeretary to be forwarded to Mr Eyre. 


InsTITUTION oF Civ, ENGINEERS.— 
Some specimens of unburnt bricks from 
the Pyramids of Daskoor (Egypt), wereex- 
hibited by Mr Newton. From the descrip- 
tion by Mr Perring, who brought them to 
England, it appeared that ney were made 
from the alluvial soil of the Valley of the 
Nile, mixed up with chopped straw; that 
they were made with cavities in the sides 
like the modern bricks, and that the inte- 
rior of the pyramids was formed of arches, 
the bricks composing them being either 
packed behind with pieces of pottery, 
or cut away to radiate equally from the 
centre. ‘There existed at Thebes some 























jured upwards of 3,180 years ; the arches 
; turned in concentric half-brick rings. 


which may become fractured or otherwise 
made unfit for use, to be readily removed 
without removing the other or uninjured 
half. Another pointis the application of very 
powerful brakes, to:stop the action of the 
wheels when required, though the train 
be proceeding at full speed ; these brakes 
are adapted to act simultaneously as well 
on the rails on which the wheels run, as on 
the rims of the wheels themselves, and are 
therefore called “compound brakes.” 





Tue Duke oF SOMERSET AND SEYMOUR 
THE HORSE PAINTER.—Charles, the old 
haughty Duke of Somerset, sent for Sey- 
mour, to Petworth, to paint a room with 
portraits of his running horses, and one 
day at dinner drank to him with a sneer, 
“Cousin Seymour, your health.” “My 
lord,” replied the painter, “I really do be- 
lieve I have the honour of being of your 
graces family.” The Duke rose offended, 
and sent his steward to pay Seymour and 
dismiss him. After some time his grace 
found it impossible to get his horses 
painted to his mind, and condescended to 
summons his cousin once more. Seymour 
answered the mandate in these words. :— 
“My lord, I will now prove I am of your 
grace’s family, for I won’t come.” 

Mrs Soutuey anp Mrs Sicourngy.— 
It is hoped the mighty question relative 
to these letter-writing ladies will soon be 
set at rest. The ‘Story Teller’ says :-— 

“That Mrs Southey should have written 
to Mrs Sigourney, not only expressing no 
dissatisfaction at having her private letter 
dragged into public notice at a moment of 
such profound domestic anguish, but ac- 
tually thanking her for conferring such an 
honour upon her, is a thing which we at 
once confess we cannot comprehend ; 
knowing, as we do, that Mrs Southey, in 
her ap correspondence with friends in 
England, expressed but one sentiment of 
unmitigated pain and astonishment, at 
seeing her private letter interpolated with 


very 





A Stage Monarch.—The elder Vankove, 
Talma’s father-in-law, an actor of no 
great merit, was accustomed to get tipsy 
on the night of a first representation. 
When the ‘Death of Montmorency,’ was 
brought. out, he was to act the part of 
Louxis XIII. Notwithstanding the habit 
of taking snuff — pram see 9 
the great personage he was to represen 
there was no such thing as persuading him 
to give up a round case containing a ound 


it, but. in vain. 
and had taken up a phrase from w! 
there was no driving him. ‘“ Prove to me 
that Louis XIII did not take snuff, and I 
will lay down my arms: prove it to me.” 
“But, my father,” ..... . said Madame 
Petit Vanhove. “Prove to me that 
Louis XIII did not take snuff” And he 
so stuffed his unfortunate nose that it was 
scarcely possible to hear his voice, while 
the fumes of the snuff still increased his 
drunkenness ; and so — did he 
parody his part that laughter prevailed 
over both hisses and applauses. 

For Cooking Vegetables—The choice of 
water is very important, owing to the 
different effects. produced in ,their texture 
by hard and soft water. Thus, green vege- 
tables and pulse lose both their colour and 
consis’ if boiled in soft, water, whereas, 
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immediately above the life-knot instead of 
pulling them up by the roots, when wanted 
for table, a single or at most two sowings 
will suffice for the year. The root will 
soon send out a crop of shoots, which are 
just as good as those first taken ; but they 
require to be used before they become 
large, as they are apt to run up and 
lower. 


Treatment of Servants.—The practice of 
sending out young female servants late at 
night to bring home any members of the 
family who may be out visiting, or placing 
them in any other manner unnecessarily in 
circumstances of e are considera- 
tions to which we ought not to be indiffer- 
ent; and the mistress who allows. her 
servant to be thus circumstanced, would 
do well to ask herself how she would like 
a young sister, or a daughter, to be placed 
in a similar ‘situation. Can it be that 
youth has not as strong a claim to our 
protection in the lower as in the higher 
— of life?— Wives of England, by Mrs 


Fox in Difficulties.—Soon after the cele- 
brated coalition between Fox and Lord 
North, the former was . boasting at 
Brookes’s of the advantageous peace he 
had ratified with France, adding that he 
had at length prevailed on the Court of 
Versailles to relinquish all pretensions to 
the gum trade in favour of Great Britain. 
Selwyn who was present, and to all ap- 
pearance asleep in his chair, immediatel. 
exclaimed, ‘ That, Charles, I am not ata 
surprised at, for, having, permitted the 
French to draw your teeth, they would be 
indeed d—d fools to quarrel with you about 
your gums.’ 
Fox were in their more than usually em- 

state, his friends raised asub- 
scription - among themselves for his relief. 
One of them remarking, that it would re- 
quire some delicacy in breaking the matter 
to him, and adding, that ‘ he wondered how 
Fox would take it.’ ‘ Take it?’ interrupted 
Selwyn, ‘ why, quarterly, to be sure.’ 

Cromwell’s Bones. —Mr Carlyle in his 
‘ Past and Present ’ says:—Oliver Cromwell 
quitted his farming, and undertook a Her- 
cules’ labour and lifelong wrestle. His 
wages, as I understand, were burial under 
the gallows-tree near Tyburn turnpike, 
with his head on the gable of Westmin- 
ster Hall, and two centuries now of mixed 
cursing and ridicule from all manner of 
men. His dust lies. under the Edgeware 
road, near Tyburn turnpike, at this hour. 
We believe there is no Tyburn turnpike 
now, but the bones of Oliver rest beneath 
the mile-post on the Park side of the way, 
which serves as the Lord Protector’s tomb- 
stone. 

— The average number of weekly deaths 
in the last five springs, has been 854. 





When the affairs of Charles - 





THE MIRROR, 
Kitchen Garden.—By cutting off lettuces _ 


The Union with Scotland.—So unpopular 
.was the;union with the Scottish nation, 
that only four were able, owing to the 
mob, to si it in the place first agreed 
on, An Oo cellar in the high street 
was then fixed on, and hired in the most 
secret manner. The noblemen whose sig- 
natures had not been procured, then met 
under cloud of night, and put their names 
to the detested contract, after which they 
all decamped immediately for London, 
before the people were stirring in the 
morning, when they might have been dis- 
covered and prevented. — Traditions of 
Edinburgh. 

— At the time when Burke was wi g 
his hearers by those long speeches which 
obtained for him the name of the ‘ Dinner 
bell,’ a nobleman (who is still living, and 
who sat in the. House of Commons with 
Selwyn) Ksppened to beentering the House 
im as : wyn Rei quitting t ; ‘Is the 

ouse up?’ was the inquiry. ‘No,’ replied 
Selwyn, ‘ but Burke th 

— Mr Thomas has left directions that his 
unrivalled collection of coins and medals 
shall be offered .in the first instance at the 
price of 12,600/. to the British Museum, 
then to the Bodleian and the Fitzwilliam, 
each to be allowed two months to consider 
the-proposal, but if not accepted, then the 
whole to be sold by auction. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our correspondent O., who asks us what are the French 
measures and wei; mentioned in our recipe for 
aoe “Eau de Cologne,’’ we beg to answer 

us — : 

A French litre is nearly equal to an English 
imperiat quart, viz., 1°76377 pints; a gros is 72 
grains English Troy weight; eight gros make one 
ounce, 16 ounces one pound, which is equal to 
7,561 grains, Troy weight. . 

G. G.—Daffy’s Elixir. : Tincture of senna com- 
pounded, sweetened with treacle, and flavoured with 
elecampane root and aniseed. 

G.—In the case of opium or l being llowed 
to effect self-destruction, or an overdose taken by 
mistake, give the patient, if an adult, fifteen grains 
of sulphate of zinc—repeat it ina quarter of an 
hour if not effective, this will act speedilyif at alt. 
Tt is of no use giving anti ials or ip ha, 
they are slow in action; the stomach is paralysed 
by the action of the narcotic poison; walk the 
patient about the room untib all effects of the 
poison go off. If the stomach pump can be ob- 
tained so much the better. 

We thank our corre t for giving us a hint 
respecting poisons. We shalt publish some papers 
of antidotes for them. 

‘Poets and Poems of the Commonwealth’ we are obliged 
to postpone till our next number. 
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